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TERRA-COTTA AT THE PATERSON FIRE. 


. reviewing the results of the Paterson fire one can- 

not fail to notice the extent to which terra-cotta 
proved itself worthy of all that has been claimed for it 
as a fire-proofing material. In the City Hall, which was 
strictly fire-proof as far as relates to construction, the 
flat terra-cotta arch tiles were not materially damaged at 
all, though the heat in some of the rooms was so great 
that the glass in the side lights of the doors was melted 
and ran down in pools on the floor. The Second Na- 
tional Bank likewise was severely injured, but the damage 
was not due to any defect in the terra-cotta fire-proofing, 
notwithstanding that the terra-cotta was not applied in 
the most intelligent manner to the beams. 

Without claiming that the fire-proofing systems which 
employ terra-cotta have arrived at perfection, and while 
admitting that every fire of this kind teaches us new 
lessons, it nevertheless must be conceded that terra-cotta 
itself is about as near being absolutely fire-proof as any 
material which is at present known to the building trades, 
and even in cases where it has not been applied in the 
most thorough manner it is still a very efficient fire re- 
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tarder, and it is very rare indeed to hear of a terra-cotta 
floor arch of any description being crippled in a fir 
The Paterson experience emphasizes the necessity fot 
more care in constructing partitions. The 
is sometimes followed of setting the partition bloc 
upon a plank upper floor is a bad one and should not be 
tolerated. The use of wooden door frames in terra-cotta 
partitions is also a source of weakness which can very 
easily be avoided. ‘The ideal office building is one 
which no particle of wood enters for construction or fi 
ish. A few years ago sucha building would have bee 
commercially an impossibility, but now there are various 
devices which answer every purpose of finish witho 
employing a particle of exposed wood. The practice 
bedding sleepers in concrete over the terra-cotta and 
having an upper and under floor nailed directly to thes 
sleepers is, in the light of the Paterson experience, a1 
unwise procedure, and a far better plan is to use deepet 
terra-cotta blocks, cover them with a slight layer of 
crete and apply over the concrete some form of mon 
lithic construction which is not based uq 
ment of wood, either tiling, cement or one of the mag 


on the empk 


nesia compounds which can now be obtained in tl 


market. 


eee en are of value only as we are 
«4 draw from them lessons which are availabl 

ture use, and while it can hardly be said that the Pate 
fire brought out any decidedly new facts, it certainly en 
phasized and corroborated the lessons of the past. A nun 
ber of the burned buildings employ d architectural ter 
cotta. Very few of the buildings were really fir 
in any sense, but comparing the effects of the fire 
be noted that in those buildings which were faced 
stone nearly all of the exterior work was practica 
ruined, while on the other hand the total amount of dam 
age done to exterior terra-cotta by the entire conflagra 
tion was very slight. Both the Paterson Savings Insti 
tution and the Hamilton Club, which were the most 
conspicuous examples of the use of exterior terra-cotta, 


suffered little damage that cannot be removed with a 


th 
scrubbing brush. If it is a commercial necessity that 
our buildings shall be as nearly as possible indestructibl 
by fire, — and the experience of last year certainly shows 
the desirability of such a condition, — there is no mate 


rial except terra-cotta which can be absolutely depended 


upon. A degree of heat which would rend granite into 
a thousand fragments and which would reduce lime or 
sandstone to the consistency of chalk, would have hardly 
more effect on terra-cotta than to discolor the surface and 


burn out some of the pointings. And there certainly is 
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s5 at least respectabk even in their 
removed to make room for malig- 
IsmM run riot. In many instances 

r]e T these architec tural blunders are not 
iss able to make the specious excuse that 


precludes the mod. St additional outlay ne 


& Which would Stand the 


nm of fire and water If terra cotta were 


ight be some excuse for 


cessary to raise their buildings from mere constructions 


to the plane of intelligent architecture. On the contrary, 
the worst and most persistent culprits are those who hav- 


ing 


§ ample means could at least put up, not monumental 
work, but inoffensive buildings temperately designed. 

With regard to increased cost of buildings caused by 
reasonable architectural] adornment, it has been calculated 
or rather demonstrated that five per cent added to cost of 
buildings wil] make the difference between a plain mill- 
like structure and an architectural creation. 

[t is not necessary in order to produce a pleasing de- 
sign to restrict the height of buildings: stil] less is it 
necessary to confine the architect to any one style of 
architecture. Experiments as to proper limits of height 


and use of Styles or Style are to be desired. It is the 
It is only the 


total disregard of Style and want of invention or 


function of art to solve just such problems. 


feeling 
to which objection is made. 

Historical examples of street architecture, even where 
the facade has been a simple flat front, are numerous 
enough to convince one that the solution of such a prob- 
lem ina Satisfactory manner is entirely possible. And it 
IS fair to say that modern examples of good and Satisfy 
ing street architecture are by no means uncommon. 

Is it not reasonable to believe that, even looking at the 
question of increased cost of architectural] buildings from 
the financial point of view, at least a part of the interest 
on the money spent on adornment could 


be earned by the 
larger rents and more permanent tenants to be 


thereby 


secured 
anita 


fo E fallacy of the very common idea that stone used 

in a building implies permanence and solidity has 
been well illustrated by Westminster Abbey. It is well 
known that the stone of which the western facade is con- 


structed, while hay ing all the appearance of solidity, 


‘ 


has 


€w of the elements of permanence and has required con- 
stant repairs almost from the time it was built. 
employed is a Material closely resembling the French 


Caen stone, but it is not identical therewith, and 


The stone 


as early 
aS 1713 Sir Christopher Wren reported that it was 
decayed four inches deep and was continually falling off 
In great scales. The amount of money which has been 
spent in the last two centuries to preserve this fabric is 
ugh to have rebuilt the edifice Several times Over, 
Since 1888 an annual expenditure of over fifteen thousand 
dollars has been necessary, and there is no surety that this 
sum may not be required indefinitely. The acrid quality 
of the London atmosphere is sometimes charged with the 
responsibility for the decay of the Stone, but it is doubt- 
ful whether the material would stand anywhere very much 
better than it does in Westminster, There are really very 
few natural stones which are suitable for securing perma- 
nence in building, and it may be stated as a general rule 
that any stone which is easy to work will decay readily. 
agnesian limestone which 
have been eaten away by the weather so that they looked 


We have seen base courses of m 


like lump sugar which had been played on by a stream of 
hot water; and the experience of the last four 


centuries 
points pretty conclusively to burnt clay as 


almost the only 
building material which, when properly constructed and 
applied, can be absolutely depended upon. 
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The Business Side of an Architect’s 
Office. I. 
BY D. EVERETT WAID. 


A” architect should be first of all an artist. If, how- 
L ever, his strength lies in his artistic perception 
alone, he is weak, and his designs will exist chiefly on 
paper. He must be a master builder, as his title implies; 
he must be an executor as well as a designer. Otherwise 
men without conception of the beautiful will continue to 
build ugly structures and perpetuate frozen discords in- 
stead of ‘‘ frozen music.” 

Although the complex buildings of to-day are the 
product of many workers, all must be under the direction 
and control of the one mind which conceived the whole, 
if artistic results are to be achieved. 

And yet this essential duty of the architect, that of gen- 
eral supervision, has its dangers, for under the stress of 
modern conditions the tendency is to divert the architect’s 
artistic powers to the strictly utilitarian details of his prac- 
tice. Instead of one building occupying several years, 
many buildings must be erected in one year. The multi- 
tude of details in one building multiplied by many build- 
ings are beyond the capacity of one man, and the architect 
needs a simple system by which he can keep a finger on 
every part of his work and yet leave his mind free to give 
his best powers to the artistic development of his designs. 
The execution of even one building involves from first to 
last so many details that it is important so to organize 
one’s office that bookkeeping, office records and the host 
of transactions required in letting contracts and superin- 
tending work shall be done by a machine. This machine 
should take care of the drudgery and do it so thoroughly 
and easily that its presence is hardly noticed. It should 
be so well oiled that no one apparently has anything to do 
with it except the office boy, and it should do its work so 
surely that drawings will be finished on time and never 
lost; that any letter or detail can be found at a moment’s 
notice; that no mistake can occur in a certificate; that 
‘‘work not according to contract”’ will be discovered in 
time; and that no bill for an extra will ever be presented 
without a written order. 

It is easy for an architect to begin practice without any 
system and as business increases to adopt one device 
after another as need is felt. The result is that while 
work may be well done, yet complicated and burdensome 
methods of business have been developed. The point is 
that if a comprehensive scheme is adopted at the begin- 
ning of a small business it may be expanded to meet 
the wants of a large practice, and the inconvenience be 
avoided of making revolutionary changes at a later date. 

The duties of architects lie in a more or less rigidly 
defined routine, from sketch designs to completed build- 
ings. We may say that the functions of an architect’s 
office from a business point of view are three and that 
these three functions represent three things which the 
architect as a skilled agent does for his clients: — first, 
designing buildings and making working drawings and 
specifications; second, taking estimates and letting con- 
tracts; third, securing proper execution of work and cer- 
tifying when payments are due contractors. 

It is proposed in these papers to consider the strictly 
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business side of an architect’s office and illustrate details 

of office practice involved in these various functions 
Beginning with the letter file — about the only essen 

tial piece of office furniture after the draughting table 


it may be averred that an architect cannot be too pun 


tilious in his correspondence. One may economize on 
rent, but he should not on postage. One’s maxims should 
include not only a Keep engagements on time,” but 


‘*Answer letters promptly.” Starting with the tim: 


\ 


when one has been engaged to design a building and 


suming that the circumstances have prevented the sign 
ing of a contract defining the architect’s status and fees, 
he should write a letter to the owner mentioning 
gentle way the copy of his schedule of charges which 
hands him ‘‘herewith”’ or referring to the 
code of the Institute of Architects. After sketches have 
been submitted and approved it is well to write th 
owner apprising him of the understanding that he 


to proceed with working drawings on the basis of the 


and approved set of sketches. Later on, parti 
after working drawings are completed, a letter should bx 
written to the owner every time that he gives insti 
tions, placing them on record and doing it in such 

that the owner will be under no necessity of reply 

the letter. When work is under contract the buil 
should receive frequent and full written warnings an 


instructions concerning work not properly e) 


a 


all directions which involve extra work should state 


fact in plain terms. In short, it is well to mak 
respondence a very complete record of one’s busin 

very frequently such records are important not mer 
as safeguarding the client’s interest but as affording p1 


tection to the architect’s own good reputat 
Printed forms for extras and deductions are desirabl 

for several reasons but are not essential Whether forn 

similar to those to be illustrated in this series 

are used, or letters, the architect should n¢ r fail te 

inform the owner of everything that is dor 

his consent before either extras or deductions art 

One prominent architect expressed himself on tl] 

ject thus: ‘‘ I make it a point in my practice that 

dollar of bills for extras shall come in on 

without my client having had knowledge of it in advance 

or without his having had an opportunity to know a 

about it.”’ 


In order to outline a scheme which has been foun 
useful in conducting architects’ offices we might glanc 
at the correspondence file in an imaginary omes The 


first building in the office was numbered 1, and each 
succeeding commission as it came into the offic 
given the next higher number. Ona shelf may be seen 
letter files marked on the backs with the names of thi 
respective buildings and large numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, et 
and one file marked ‘‘ Miscellaneous ”’; that is to say, ther 
is one file for the correspondence of each building and a 
miscellaneous file to contain letters which do not relate 
to any particular building. There are no letter books, 
for letters are all written in duplicate or else copied on 
loose sheets, and copies of letters sent are filed with letters 
received, alphabetically and in order of date. 

Drawings are filed away in large drawers or other 
chosen receptacles in similar order, all drawings for build 
ing No. 2 in drawer No. 2 and all for building No. 5 in 
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f those to whom the prints were issued, these entries 
eing transcribed from the issue book. In my own expe- 


rience I have found that drawings can be located in the 


issue book so easily that the transcription may be omitted 


a 


contair the record of ten drawings 


nd the registry card so simplified that each card will 
five on each side. 





DRAWINGS. 


REGISTRY Ol 


Each guide card represents one building, 


(Fig. 2. 
1” Commission 


each guide card are placed the cards which 


S 


show the list of all drawings made for that particular 


Behind 


building 

As the guide cards are placed in order of the building 
numbers, the tray contains a chronological list of all 
work turned out by an office. 

The cards at the left [A] represent various drawings 
for building No. 2. The guide card for same building is 
shown at the top[B]. Each guide card has on it a brief 
record showing location of building, brief description, 
cost per ¢ ubic foot, etc. 

The lower card above the open tray [C] shows a form 
with spaces to register ten drawings, five on each side of 
the same card. The 


ng No 


> et 
Ez, Ov 


second card in the series for build- 
88 would contain record of sheets Nos. 11, 12, 
and the third card, 21, 22, etc. 

The scheme for numbering drawings shown by the 
lowest card at the left [D] classifies the drawings in a 
convenient way for reference; and for a large building 
each group may have a drawer by itself.) 

Thus much has been said about three necessary things 
in an architect's office, namely, a list of addresses, a list 
of drawings, and files for correspondence, to suggest that 
giving each piece of work a number which becomes at 
once a file number for all letters, drawings, specifications 
and records is a simple framework idea which can be 
elaborated to any extent. Illustrations will be given in 
succeeding papers showing the practical application of 


this scheme. 
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Town Squares of North Italy. II. 


BY WALTER H. KILHAM. 


eae the busy little town square of Verona, de- 

scribed in our previous article, the Piazza Vittorio 
Emanuele at Bologna is large, spacious and never crowded. 
The herd of little tram cars finds abundant room to wait 
under the fagade of the Palace of the Podesta, and the 
prancing statue of the popular king seems almost lonely 
in the center of the great expanse of -pavement. Com- 
ing from Tuscany, where the cities are paved with large 
blocks of hard stone beautifully fitted together, the small 
round cobbles of Bologna seem to give a mean scale to 
the streets and squares, unworthy of the majestic build- 
ings with which they are lined. 

The public square of Bologna is in a sense disappoint- 
ing. Although a group of the most important buildings 
in Italy fronts upon it, the unfinished state of two of them 
and the rather unmonumental appearance of the third 
tend to take away the impressiveness which really belongs 
to them, and impart a note of sadness to the somber red 


facades. The Palazzo Communale, shown in the center 


5 
| 
| 





PUBLIC SQUARE AT BOLOGNA, WITH PALAZZO COMMUNALE. 


of the illustration, is a building which contains an unusual 
amount of interesting brick detail. The trims of the 
windows and arches of the facade are especially dignified 
and simple, and the interior court contains still more of 
the best class of detail. The building, which has been 
lately restored, dates from 1290. On the right in the 
illustration is the imposing but incomplete facade of the 
Palazzo del Podesta, the tall tower of which rises pictur- 
esquely above the roofs as seen from the narrow streets 
at the back. The juxtaposition of these two buildings is 
an interesting example of the use of the different branches 
of the municipal government described in the preceding 
article. This fagade with its powerful two-storied arcade 
is the most monumental on the square. Directly opposite 
rises the great mass of S. Petronio, which is the largest 
church in the town and is internally one of the finest in 
Italy. The beautiful marble Tuscan-Gothic west front 
was never completed above the plinths, and the vast mass 
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buildings, the upper floors projecting to the curb line and 
resting on rows of graceful arches and pillars. The floors 
of these arcades are paved with brick or terrazzo, and the 
pillars are generally built of brick laid in a circular shape 
or whatever is desired. The graceful capitals of the pillars, 
which are often done in terra-cotta, have themselves a 
characteristic modeling, and are beautifully adapted for 
carrying the arches which spring from them. They have 
usually only one row of delicate leaves which rise straight 
from the necking, clinging closely to the vertical sides of 
the bell and supporting slightly projecting volutes. The 
result, as seen in the picture of the Palazzo Pallavicini, 
gives, for a Renaissance cap, a surprising impression of 

irility and sturdy strength. The usual Bolognese build- 


‘} 


ing is in three stories. The windows of the main floor 


rest upon a decorated string course which runs along 
above the arcade. These windows are usually of the type 
shown in the illustration — a wide archivolt made up of 
several patterns of bricks and with a little finial at the top 


of the arch which encloses a double motif, with either a 








PALAZZO PALLAVICINI, BOLOGNA, 


slender pillar used as a mullion or a pendant terminating 
just below the springing of the secondary arches of the 
two divisions. This type, with slight variations, appears 
throughout the town, and is not, I think, characteristic 
elsewhere, especially in materials of clay. The upper or 
frieze story has circular or arched windows, much smaller, 
and is surmounted by an elaborately modeled terra-cotta 
cornice, with modillions and dentils, which terminates the 
composition, the projecting Italian eaves being omitted. 
The Palazzo Pallavicini, shown in the picture, is a very 
good representative of this class of buildings. Except 
where there are shops there are few windows opening on 
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the arcades and these are high and heavily barred, the 
ground-floor rooms receiving most of their light and air 
from the courtyards. In this connection it is worth 
while to take a look at the courtyard of the Palazzo Fava, 
one of the best of these buildings, which stands just 
around the corner from the great square. ‘The court has 
a two-storied loggia of arches supported on most graceful 
round pillars of brick, with capitals of the greatest refine- 
ment. The brick walls‘of the building have at some 
period been given a light coat of lime wash which is 


wearing off and exposing the true construction. The 





COURTYARD, PALAZZO FAVA, BOLOGNA. 


upper loggia, in particular, is especially charming in 

detail and proportion. At the left are seen the remark- 

able corbels which support an overhang of the main floor. 

A general view of the facade has already appeared in 

THE BrickBuUILDER, but a detail is given to show the 

beauty of the ornament. These buildings give a very 
regular and uniform air to the older streets of Bologna, 
and the builders of the newer quarters have followed the 
same style, especially in the buildings on the streets lead- 
ing from the station to the heart of the city. 

Brickwork and terra-cotta in the Gothic style are well 
exemplified in the old Mercanzia and S. Petronio. The 
early Renaissance work in the same material is princi- 
pally in evidence in the palaces of the Pallavicini class, 
and it only remains in this connection to show one or two 

4 specimens of the work of the eighteenth century in the 
same material. ‘The Church of the Madonna di S. Luca, 
built by the architect Carlo Francesco Dotti in 1731, which 
stands on a high hill outside the city wall, is one of those 
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DETAIL, PALAZZO FAVA, BOLOGNA 
ambitious affairs which seem to recall the a 
tion of an architectural school rather than 


struction of brick and mortar Nevertheless the 





PORTAL, PALAZZO PEPOLI, BOLOGNA, 
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Architectural Practice,——an Art and a 


| 


Business.” 


or the swarm is good for the bee 


“HERE exists a belief as vague as it is general and 


possessed of all the tenacity of an agreeable reli- 


gious faith, that the practice of the architectural profes- 


sion, that is to say, the designing of buildings and super- 


vision of their construction, is a fine art; that it consists 


of certain mysticisms executed largely with pencil and 


paper, 
rigidly fast by fixed recipes, either of ancient tradition or 


and is governed by an intangible something held 


of modern schools, which must not be contravened; that 


the architect is a fantastic dreamer, and that ability in 


design and capacity for business are fatally antagonis- 


tic 


qualities and impossible of friendly association in the 


same brain: that architects, in order to be good architects, 


t 
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mountable, they ought to be exploded. 
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ity fully as keen and of as large capacity in the business 
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Cll 


su 
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must be steeped 11 


mentality or ordinary business habits. 


1 


| plausible lies in perspective or in 


) an intoxication of ornamental forms 
made respectable by old age, with minds almost closed 


against progressive thought, and above all without disci- 


Also that 


architect is some manner of picture maker, one who 


‘rendered ele- 


ations with accurately cast shadows "’ with equal facility, 


and that he may ignore every tenet of manners, customs 


of common sense which all other men following. any 


lot 


other profession or 


In 


business are bound to and do respect. 


short. that the architect is a creature of moods and 


ions. and as these elements have neither responsibil- 


quantity nor standard, he is therefore himself unac- 


mn 


u¢ 


ad) 


f work ahead, because the fallacies are harmful and 


ise Oo 


table, unsubstantial and unreliable. This is all pretty 


Nn 


il 


a delusion, and although I am aware that it is a 
ff 


dangerous thing to disturb comfortable beliefs for the 
bstitution of disagreeable facts, things which involve 


ustment of personal philosophy and contain a prom- 


the causes of conditions that are deplorable and injurious 


» the profession and its practitioners and constitute ob- 


tacles to the progress of art which are otherwise insur- 


1 
t} t 
nat 


The first fact is 


instead of our successful architects as a whole con- 


a class of befogg 


.d dreamers they are in real- 


of money getting as any other constituency in American 


affairs 


As we cast an eye over the personnel and work of the 


architects of the country of whom it may be said that 


S 

of they have uchieved success, we find the number of those 
is successful by artistic qualities alone a minority so small 
to as to become relatively a negligible quantity. Upon the 
er other hand a large majority have achieved worldly dis- 


nalities with their subjection under 


by J 


ness capacity. 


tinction as successful architects purely because of busi- 


In other words, the practice of architecture, 


reason of conditions over which the profession as 


s monument of Gothic art, a 
in eternal example of possibili by 
the hands of a master. It is such had 
to refrain from showing this grand old art. 
sturdily on the market place of the 
hove the rococo statues of the decadent 
we, as if to contrast the virile spirit pl 


no control, has been a business rather than an 


In this connection it is perhaps proper to say that 


there is also a distinct class of practitioners who, owing 
their successes primarily to social position, make the sim- 
e error of ascribing their successes preferably to artistic 
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merit. Of course without the quality of business acumen 
upon their own part or upon the part of friends or family 
the presumed artistic merit would have remained long in 
obscurity. The only point made here is that these in- 
stances should evidently be counted with the majority of 
business successes rather than otherwise. While there 
have been and are architects who adhere to the pet delu- 
sion before recited, and others who have conveniently in- 
dulged it for business profit, there are also those who with 
great sincerity make not the slightest pretense that their 
successes are founded upon anything other than superior 
business ability. Of these it may be said that they have 
no delusions at all and deceive neither themselves nor 
others. They were and are business men engaged in 
gaining money by practicing the business of architecture. 
They employed men of such artistic ability as were 
to be found, as their business demanded such, and paid 
them well. Now there are those who affect to believe 
that there is something in this last condition which is 
wrong and reprehensible. I do not share this belief. | 
cannot find reason to reproach those who achieve success 
because they are forceful business men, provided that they 
practice their business under fair and honorable methods 
and do not sail under false colors. I prefer to learn some- 
thing from the evidence furnished by those examples of 
many of our architects whose names and works have be- 
come familiar. ‘The deduction which I make is that the 
ordinarily accepted belief of a successful architect’s com- 
position is a delusion, and that business capacity on the 
part of the architect, under the organization of modern 
society, is a prerequisite to his success and consequently 
to the progress of architectural art. The reason for 
this is quite apparent. The architectural opportunities 
fall to those who are preéminent for business rather 
than artistic ability, and thus it is they who build the 
architecture of the country, good, bad or indifferent. 
The architect must be a business man first and an 
artist afterwards. 

Now of course it must be admitted that the condition 
is a happier one when the architect-designer is at once 
his own business-architect, an individual fitted by under- 
standing, character and training for the divers demands 
of daily practice. Environment and demand tend to 
produce the peculiar combination of equipment required, 
but right in this connection the peculiar anomaly is pre- 
sented that normal evolution is often diverted by the 
errors of advisers and teachers who, themselves victims 
of hereditary prejudice and not sufficiently close to active 
practice, have failed to analyze and understand the pre- 
cise position of the art in modern systems, do not know 
what is the matter, and have therefore driven uncon- 
sciously but persistently against the current of least 
resistance. No one can say that the pressure of active 
normal causes assisted rather than diverted by extrane- 
ous forces would not rapidly and adequately produce 
results qualified to fit the conditions of demand. 

The practice of architecture is unique in that its 
function is so thoroughly misconceived by both practi- 
tioner and public. It is variously regarded as a busi- 
ness, a fine art, a science, a trade, an occupation, and 
often as a pastime and recreation. But it is the profes- 
sion of architecture alone which is important and by 


which the body social is affected and involved. The pro- 
























fession of architecture results from the union of the art 
of architecture with the business of the architect It 
thus only by the advancement of the profession tl 
art may progress. It is only by the perfection of busi 
ness discipline that the profession may be advanced 

All the discourses upon archaeology and history, upo1 
form and color, all the abstract theorizing concer 
the beautiful, can have no material effect upon 
architecture of the nation. If this can be-affected 
it could only be by some force acting upon th 
professional men who produce it and 
ble for it in the sum total 

There is much thoughtless complaint and 
present concerning the growing invasion of commet1 
ism into art. Analyzed this means nothing atall. (| 
mercialism, far from being antagonisti 
contrary, friendly to art Commercialism d 
with the finished product of art, and if it 
est at all it would naturally be to desire the bi 
order that it should command the largest p1 
commercialism could affect the conditions unde1 
art is produced it surely could only 
tion of improving those conditions and 
the security and satisfaction of the produce 
end of encouraging the very highest 
production. 
] 


Let it be conceded that tl 


the past and present must inevitably conti 
future, and that the practice of the 
fession is of such character, involving as 
ness transactions of the highest importat 
the care of its practitioners, that busines 
capacity on their part are inexorably demande: 
this condition, peculiar to our profession, 
the establishment of orderliness relati 
affairs particularly important, and it 
for double qualifications upon the architect 
ure of the profession collectively to real 
sense either the condition or the deman 
plorable lack of ethical progress in busine: 
relating to the profession is to be ascribed 

While it is true that architects individu 
understood their business interests very 
been at least as enterprising in advancing their pe1 
affairs as most American business men, it is also tt 
that collectively they have been and still 
recognizing that advantage and advancement for the ] 
fession as a whole and to themselves as members of 
which resides in collective action and a; 
apparently are still unaware that the crude r 
many individual self-interests is not identical 
lective self-interest or the general welfare, 
collective self-interest is preferably to be intrusted 
the welfare of the individual, even to the extent of 
guarding his selfish personal interest better. Society is 
founded on individual selfishness, but it is understand 
able that this may be either enlightened or ignorant 

What is good or bad collectively is also favorable or 
unfavorable individually; and what is to the advantag 
of architects as a whole is equally to the advantage of 
the individual practitioner. No one may violate the 
laws of good practice for presumed personal advantage 
without working a tenfold injury to the profession and 
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loss of confidence and respect of the public. Competi- 
tions are not harmful when conducted under conditions 
recognized as just and equitable under the laws of con- 
tests and subject to conditions established upon ethical 
principles; that is to say, when conducted upon plain 
business principles and not upon architectural disorder- 
liness. 

Better conditions of practice under which the profes- 
sion may improve and the art prosper can be obtained 
only at the cost of investigation, labor and time. The 
establishment and maintenance of sound business prin- 
ciples, ethics of professional conduct and standards of 
probity and fitness, although a long and difficult under- 
taking, should nevertheless be attacked with vigor. We 
must conquer hereditary prejudice and ignorance as well 
as the cowardice for which art is historically noted. The 
first step must consist in the recognition of abstract prin- 
ciples, their concrete application to the more grave exist- 
ing evils, permanent relief from these, and finally the 
amelioration of lesser abuses and the establishment of 
advanced ethics. Among the specific measures awaiting 
action are: first, a wider, more representative and effect- 
ive organization of practitioners; second, state regulation 


of practice and registration of practitioners ; third, a code 


I 
governing competitions; fourth, a code of ethics of pro- 
fessional practice; fifth, reconstruction of schedule of 
charges. All of these are important and each requires 


thorough analysis and enlightened treatment. 
, 


passes the 


1e closer consideration of each of these subjects 


limits of general discussion ; each requires offi- 
cial resolution and action by such organizations as already 
exist, and upon the part of active practitioners stirred by 
awakened conscience, interest and understanding. Eth- 
ical advancement depends upon something more, however, 
than mere advocacy The action of individuals and or- 
ganizations and the machinery of state power may con- 
tribute to its realization, but it can only result from 


deeper understanding upon the part of the practitioners 


collectively. A campaign of education is the first neces- 
sity The debate must be before the forum of the entire 


profession, the men who build the nation’s work in city 
and country, palace and barn. Enlightened self-interest 
must displace narrow individual selfishness. In this con- 
nection a recent discourse by President Hadley of Yale 
is interesting and prophetic. He says: 

‘‘ People see the vast business corporations, they see 
these combinations in politics, they see what is and what 
is not accomplished by what the world calls success 
Very few take these things to heart, but it is recognized 
that liberty won’t do everything that was expected of it 
once. Some persons want to go back to authority, but 


Ss 


that is past. What shall we do? 


‘We must rely upon the development within the indi- 
vidual of a sentiment identifying our welfare with that of 


the community. 


need and what I believe the world is ready to accept as a 


principle.” 


Practitioners must eventually comprehend that they 
are best benefited individually by what is best for them 
collectively, and that what is best for them is also best 
While it is true 


for the public and for good architecture. 


that there will always remain some obstreperous practi- 
tioners, these will constitute a disappearing minority. 


The lesson of trusteeship is what we 
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The assumption may be relied upon that enough self-re- 
specting practitioners can be brought to agreement to 
develop a professional solidarity. While organizations 
must be relied upon to contribute much towards results, 
the professional organizations as existing at present are 
entirely insufficient either to establish or maintain new 
conditions. Upon the other hand it is not necessary to 
resort to the organization of a trust, monopoly or trades 
union, even were this possible in the premises, which is 
not the case. 

Even the modern trust, however, does not attempt to 
stifle all competition. The fact is that there are many 
kinds of competition which not only kill the competitors 
but are hurtful to the community. The approved trust 
attempts to substitute for a faulty and destructive com- 
petitive system which does nobody any good, an orderli- 
ness and economy based upon a comprehensive and analyt- 
ical understanding of the whole subject and all the par- 
ties affected, in which personal merit shall receive its 
full measure of opportunity and deserts, under which the 
greatest benefit may accrue to the largest number and 
which renders the best possible service to the public. 

The business method of the nineteenth century found 
expression in the much-abused maxim, ‘‘ Competition is 
the life of trade.’”” When the competitive system wrought 
abuses which threatened to destroy and did destroy that 
which it was presumed to protect, the twentieth century 
adopted a modification of the system upon the discovery 
that ‘‘Competition is the death of the competitor.”’ 

Competition lies at the very foundation of human 
progress. Itisacondition which is fundamental and must 
always remain. But its control may be perfected. No 
one can object to a just and reasonable regulation under 
which the greatest usefulness results to society and 
abuses are eliminated. 

To sum up, the ethical advancement of the profession 
lies in the hands of its practitioners collectively ; its mem- 
bers have proven by their great individual competence 
that they are fully able to deal with the subject effectively 
if they but will todo so. The profession owes this duty 
to itself and to the public, out of devotion to architecture 
and because of national patriotism. 

As the past is brought nearer to us by wider investi- 
gation, and its glories are uncovered in their real sig- 
nificance, it becomes ever more apparent that the only 
art deserving of the name is that which is representative 
and expressive of its nations, peoples and races. The 
slavery to tradition, the mannerisms of schools, the fixed- 
ness of styles, contribute but an obstruction to normal 
evolution. The best of any art, and the only art that ever 
was, is that which nations, peoples and races had made 
for themselves out of themselves to meet their necessi- 
ties, and not that which had been taken from others. 
Any kind of rationalism is better than all kinds of imita- 
tion, 

May it not still transpire that it is not an idle dream 
that American architecture may yet be constituted upon 
truth instead of delusion, reality instead of imitation, 
knowledge instead of ignorance, art instead of mechan- 
ism, and beauty attendant with a capacity to enjoy it? 
that a people may have an architecture belonging to 
their own life, an attribute only of ancient civilizations 
and a distinction belonging to no nation of to-day? 
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Fire-proofing. 


The Insurance Companies versus the 


Insurers and the Building Laws. 


BY WILLIAM COPELAND FURBER 


“THROUGHOUT the principal cities of the East and 
possibly also the South and West a heated discus 

sion has been going on regarding the recent action of tl 

insurance companies in raising the rates of insurance on 


property in the business sections of the cities and in se 


tions contiguous thereto, and a great deal of this discus 


sion has been futile because the facts were unknown 


and 
therefore the discussion was beside the point, or if the 
facts were known, then the remedy which is in sight was 
ignored. Some of the discussions led to suggestions fi 
legislative action which would compel the insurance con 
panies to cease acting in harmony in maintaining thx 
rates, etc., and other discussions attempted to establish the 
proposition that with the increasing size of floor ar 
buildings with wooden interiors such additional pre 
tions were always taken by the occupant that the 
creased hazard was eliminated by the use of fire-fight 
apparatus, etc. 

The discussion in Philadelphia has been widespt 
and a great deal of it unreasonable, in condemnit ( 
insurance companies as a ‘‘trust’’ in arbitra 
the rates because they had the power; and it must be a 
mitted, if this were true, that this sort of discussion might 
have weight and be worthy of consideration if ther 
were no justification for such action on the part of the 
insurance companies; because trusts of all kin which 
for their own profit arbitrarily raise the price of com 


modities are to be condemned as doing monstrous mot 
wrong to the communities which are dependent 
4 Li 


them; yet before the objectors to, and critics of, 


present policy of the insurance companies can hav 


grace to present their grievances they must show 
that their alleged grievances are just and that they then 
selves are not wholly responsible for the deplorab! 
dition in which they now find themselves with pr 
uninsurable risks on their hands. 

The moral of the Biblical story of the foolish n 
built his house upon the sand, which the rains the 
floods washed away, is not wholly inapplicable in a som: 
what parallel case to the man who constructs his build 


qainy 


of inflammable material and then complains of the ext 
tion of the fire insurance companies when they charge 
high rate of premium for a risk which he himself is 
to carry. 


A 


afraid 


Insurance companies are not charitable institutions, 
and while there may be much to criticise in their methods 
of doing business and their almost entire lack of inspec- 
tion of their risks, yet it must be conceded that they can 
not be run as commercial propositions if they are run at 
a loss. 

The figures compiled for one of the state governments 
seem to indicate that the insurance companies have been 
doing business at a very great loss in the business sec- 
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tions of some of the principal cities, and show that but 


for the premiums collect .d in the residence sections there 
vould have been a much greater deficit than now appears 
To take Philadelphia as an illustration: Since 1895 the 
nsurance companies have been obliged to make reports 
of the premium ollected in that city These reports 
for sevel ears. from 1895 to 1902 inclusive, that 
the aggregate losses in the whole city have been $2,904, 
nd the aggregate profits have been $2,147,755, mak 

ny a net mn the whole city of $756,615 
ible A vs the business in the city of Philadelphia 
pet € seven years. The figures cannot be had 
: or riod because it was not until 1895 that com 
to make returns of the premiums col 
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Table C gives the results of the business throughout 
the United States at large. It is compiled from the rec- 
ords of the insurance department of the state of Penn- 
sylvania, and contains the total business, wherever done, 
by all the companies that report to that department. This 


is for a period of eleven years. 


TABLE C. 


























H iting Results for Eleven Year 
Total : 
meas Losses, SA LANCE. 
YEAR Premiums and inomeanes Expenses /_______ a 
Expenses iability. and ; ; 
ncreased Profit. Loss. 
Liability. 
1x90 $108,575,963 | $97,985,373 | $5,689,278 | $103 674,651 | $4,901,312 . 
1891 115,360,298 | 112,323,698 | 10,884,979 123,208,677 wane $7,848,379 
1892 127,378,316 | 124,828,489 9,399,022 6,849,195 
1893........| 129,868,228} 134,922,806 | 5,259,759 : a 10,314,337 
184 127,048, 121,372,431 2,834,926 124,207,357 | 2,841,369 
1895 129,846,968 | 120,194,471| 3,690,444 | 123,884,915) 6,042,053 
18% 131,582,111 | 119,485,940| 1,267,969 | 120,753,909) 10,808,202 
1897 135,544,253 | 120,485,351 2,400,074 22,885,425 | 12,558,828 
1898 136,192,286 | 133,698 5,050,194 138,749,152 : 1,556,866 
1899 142,064,985 | 157,44 7,086,799 164,534,353 22,469,365 
1900 141,076,787 | 149,768 6,3 156,136,214 15,059,427 
Che ¢hird column, “ increased liability,” shows the difference in liabilities of the 
ympanies at the close of .the several years by reason of increased premium reserve, 
inpaid losses, et« The fourth column aggregates the losses, expenses and increased lia- 
- the difference between this column and the frst column shows the profit or loss for 
the vear in the underwriting business 
The result for 1901 by “‘ The Spectator’ tables shows a loss on the underwriting of 


$11,290,109, to which must be added the increased liability (column 3 above), say $7,500,000, 


ra total loss for 1901 of about $19,000,000 

These figures are taken from a circular compiled by 
Mr. George E. Wagner, president of the Philadelphia 
Underwriters’ Association, on ‘‘ Why the Rates have been 
Advanced.”’ Where estimates have been made they are 
believed to be correct; where other figures are given they 
are taken from the records filed with the state govern- 
ment 

One does not*have to be so very bright or apt in fig- 
ures to see that the insurance business has not been ex- 
actly a money-making enterprise and that it might have 
been better for the companies had they indulged in some 
pleasanter way of spending their money; therefore one 
cannot fail, in the face of these figures, to understand why 
the rates of insurance have been advanced. 

Having taken a look at the facts, let us now look about 
for the causes which have produced these results and see 
if a remedy can be found. Let us say first that the losses 
which the insurance companies have suffered they partly 
deserve to suffer; and if that seems harsh or severe let us 
nodify it just a little by saying that perhaps they brought 
it about, or part of it about, by their own shortsightedness, 
acting in ignorance of the inevitable result ; or if that state- 
ment makes it appear as if the critic considered himself 
superior, let us say that in the commercial instinct to get 
business, fire-proof buildings not affording a sufficiently 
lucrative field, they rather favored less imperishable 
forms of construction, basing their judgment on the past, 
when buildings occupied relatively small areas and losses 
were few: but their recent experience has proved that 
their judgment was wrong and that large premiums are 
frequently followed by large losses. 

Let us be reasonable and say that the insurance com- 
panies were acting on what they thought was good busi- 
ness judgment in giving such rates of insurance on 
buildings with interior construction of combustible ma- 
terial. that the owner found it also good business judg- 
ment to allow them to take the risk, and pay the pre- 
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mium on such risks out of the money he saved on cheap 
construction; but the figures show that the insurance 
companies have paid very dearly for their experience. 

Now that we have progressed thus far, we have the 
facts which show the losses; we also now know that the 
insurance companies have realized that they were wrong in 
making the premiums so low on combustible buildings 
that it led to the multiplication of such buildings, and 
we also now know that in endeavoring to make them- 
selves whole they have advanced the rates enough to 
make good their losses, which is the only natural thing 
for them to do; and while this action on their part may 
seem harsh, yet it must result in better construction of 
buildings, which might have come about long ago had 
the insurance companies been wise; but as hindsight is 
easier to the eyes than foresight we will not discuss this 
point any further; and if a better class of buildings re- 
sult from their action we must thank them, evenif they 
have been delinquent in deserving our thanks. 

If the insurance companies make reply, as they do, 
that they are not responsible for the present state of 
affairs, that they can only insure what they find, let the 
answer be this: that they have now discovered the pre- 
mium they were charging on combustible risks has not 
been sufficient to cover these risks and that they are now 
trying to make a rate that will cover them; consequently, 
as their rates are now high, it does not take a prophet to 
discern that having now discriminated against this form 
of risks the man who proposes to build will consider his in 
surance more carefully than he formerly did, and that as a 
result of this consideration wooden interior construction 
will give way to fire-proof or non-combustible construction. 

3ut entirely aside from the insurance phase of this dis- 
cussion, the community itself should take action and by 
proper laws prevent the waste now going on in our cities 
caused by these unnecessary fires. 

With the increase of the size of establishments for re- 
tail and wholesale trade and manufacturing purposes in 
the cities demanded by modern conditions, the fire hazard 
has been so enormously increased that combustible build- 
ings should not be allowed to be used for such purposes; 
for with these great areas, if fire once obtains a headway 
it is impossible to extinguish it because of the inability, on 
account of the heat, to get close enough to put on water, 
and it must therefore burn itself out before it can be con- 
trolled. When the floors of buildings were only say 50 
feet wide by 150 or 200 feet in length, enclosed by brick 
walls, it was not a difficult thing for the firemen to keep 
the fire entirely confined to the building in which it origi- 
nated; but with the areas of 80,000 square feet, not di- 
vided by fire walls, acondition not uncommon in our large 
department stores, the spread of the flames would be so 
rapid that before the firemen arrived the building would 
probably be doomed, and the loss of life which would un- 
doubtedly result and the damage to which such a fire would 
subject the surrounding property, are sufficient excuses 
for the most radical legislation on the subject of large 
areas in combustible buildings. 

Philadelphia is suffering at present from a lack of 
proper building laws to meet the modern conditions. 
The existing laws were framed when the congregation of 
large department stores around acommon center could not 
have been foreseen; but owing to the lack of preventive 
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legislation the business section of the city, now called 
‘‘the conflagration district,’’ has been called upon to pay 
an increase of insurance in district menaced by the de 

partment stores. Buildings with wooden interior construc 

tion, with great undivided areas, form such a serious and 
threatening danger to the neighborhood that the business 
section of the city is now at the mercy of the owners of 
these buildings. It is needless to point out that this danget 
could have been avoided had it been foreseen, but having 
now been demonstrated, the remedy is to restrict the siz 
of the floor areas or to insist upon absolute fire-proot 
construction. 

In this connection it is interesting to note the proy 
sions of the building laws of Greater New York on thi 
permissible areas of non-fire-proof and fire-proof buil 
ings. 

‘** Non-FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS 

‘In all stores, warehouses or factories, in cas¢ 
steel or wood girders, supported by iron, steel 
columns or piers of masonry, are used in place 
partition walls 

‘¢The building may be seventy-five (75) feet wide 
two hundred and ten (210) feet deep. When extend 
from street to street, or when otherwise lo 
cover an area of not more than eight thousand ( 


square feet. 
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STREET 
LIMITING AREAS OF NON-FIRE-PROO j It? 
IN NEW YORK CITY 

‘‘When a building fronts on three streets it n 
one hundred and five (105) feet wide and two 
and ten (210) feet deep. 

‘‘Or if a corner building fronting on two streets 
may cover an area of not more than twelve 
five hundred (12,500) superficial feet, but in no LS 
wider nor deeper, nor to cover a greater area except 
the case of fire-proof buildings. 

‘* An area greater than herein stated may, conside1 
location and purpose, be allowed by the Board of Bu 
ings when the proposed building does not exceed thre 


stories in height.” 

It will be noticed that the building laws make no 
restriction on the ground areas of fire-proof build 
and if a further argument in favor of fire-proof 
struction is needed here it is. 

The New York City building laws in this respect 
furnish a model which may profitably be followed by 
other cities. The conditions under which many business 
enterprises are conducted to-day require large floor areas 
unobstructed by walls, this fact is recognized by these 
laws and concession made to it by permitting such areas 
under the only condition upon which they are safe, 
which is, that the structure shall be fire-proof. 
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The 


a steadily growing dis- 


serious they are. 


statements 


hat there was 


canny” or ‘go 

trade-unionism was responsible for it, 
mildest form keeping the strong, 
linge worker down to the level of the 
t inefficient ind in its worst aspect 
el ( ite loiter ny Moreove r, wages 
materials have both substantially in 
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ENTRANCE TO COURTYARD, HOUSE A‘ 


SONNING. 


No 
person with a knowledge of the facts would deny that 
the 
the 


not doing the work as they should do.”’ reasonable 


workmen have just as much (if not more) right as 


masters to combine into unions, and they have 


doubtless secured many benefits from such an amalga- 
mation; but it is impossible to shut one’s eyes to the 
present condition of things, a condition under which 
both masters and men regard one another with suspicion 
and distrust, resulting in disputes and lockouts which 
are detrimental to the best interests of both parties. At 
Bath a brick- 


layers left a job rather than work with five society men 


short time ago one hundred masons and 


who had not paid certain penalties. The five refused to 


pay, the firm would not discharge them, and so the whole 


one hundred struck work and remained out till ordered 


to return by the local officials. This is what is con- 


stantly happening. To make matters worse a dispute 
often occurs among the different trades as to who should 
do certain work: a plasterer may object to a bricklayer 
putting down some ‘‘ granolithic’”’ stable-paving, or the 
bricklayer may take it into his head that roof-tiling is 
his work and not the tiler’s. 


laws 


There are many unwritten 
among the bricklayers, and one of them is con- 
cerned with the mystic words ‘‘sail-ho”’ and ‘‘ spell-ho.”’ 
The former is the signal that the foreman or employer 
is in the vicinity, and then the clink of the trowel can 
be heard one hundred yards off; but when the overseeing 
presence has departed the latter word brings the men 
brick- 


layer has attempted to explain why fewer bricks are now 


back to their normal slow speed of work. One 
laid by instancing the nine-hours day as against the ten 
and one half of old, and the disappearance of the jerry- 
built front with its stucco veneer; but this is not a sat- 
partially true. That a 
much greater number cax be laid by British bricklayers 


isfactory explanation, though 
is now proved at the immense new works being erected 
Here the 
men are paid good wages, they are well supervised and 


by the Westinghouse Company at Manchester. 








eens 





THE 


they are aided with mechanical appliances, with the re- 
sult that instead of three hundred or four hundred or 
even six hundred, we find each man laying an average 
of eighteen hundred bricks a day on face work —as 
many as twenty-two hundred and fifty are laid on com- 
mon work. These are American methods, and their 
effectiveness is in marked contrast to the ordinary con- 
servative methods of this country. 

One of the most able of modern English architects has 
recently died — J. F. Bentley, a great builder in brick, like 
the late James Brooks. Mr. Bentley was a man of strong 
individuality and masterly talent, in this respect resem- 
bling Butterfield; but owing to a retiring nature and a 
rooted dislike of publicity his work is comparatively lit- 
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fixedly at its gradual advance to completion and then 
turning away with a sigh at the belief that he would not 
live to see his designs carried out in theirentirety. More 
over, the tragedy was heightened by the fact that on the 
following Monday a special meeting of the Royal Insti 
tute of British Architects had been convened for the put 
pose of nominating him as the recipient of the Royal Gok 
Medal ‘‘ for his work as an architect’’; but he is now be 
yond such honor. Americans may perhaps like to know 
that he left completed designs for the new Roman Cat} 
olic cathedral to be erected at Brooklyn 

One of the finest buildings being completed in Lon 
don is that for Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign 


Shipping, designed by Mr. Collcutt, the architect of the 








‘* CROOKSBURY,” FARNHAM, SURREY, 


tle known even among architects, though latterly his great 
Roman Catholic cathedral at Westminster has brought his 
name before the public. Architects of his character be- 
come famous only after they are dead. Mr. Bentley re- 
sembled Mr. H. Wilson in his versatility, for in addition 
to being an architect he was a painter, a worker in stained 
glass, a designer and a craftsman, and one could wish for 
no better example of this wide range of talent than the 
Church of the Holy Rood at Watford in Hertfordshire. 
He will, however, be chiefly known by his cathedral at 
Westminster, into which he ‘‘ built his life.’”’ Mr. Bent- 
ley’s death was tragic. To all appearances he was well 
and hearty on a Friday, yet the next night he died of 
paralysis in a friend’s house in London. He had been 
seized on two previous occasions, and one who knew him 
well has set down how Bentley would stand evening after 
evening in the shade of his great tower, gazing long and 


ENGLAND. E. L. Lutyens, Architect 


Imperial Institute at South Kensington. In richness of 01 
namentation and detail there is only one other commercial 
building in the city that can compare with it — the Hall of 
the Institute of Chartered Accountants, on which the late 
Harry Bates did such splendid work. Mr. Collcutt has 
called in the services of Mr. George Frampton, A. R. A., to 
execute the sculptured frieze on the main fagade, the gates 
and other metal work, while Professor Moira (professor of 
design at South Kensington), Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins, Mr 
Henry Pegram and other well-known artists have com 
bined to produce a very beautifully decorated interior. 
In February last a paper of unique interest was read 
before the Architectural Association, unique as being the 
first paper read by a lady before such an association in 
this country. The subject was ‘‘ A Plea for Women Prac 
ticing Architecture.”” The results of women candidates 
at university examinations are indeed remarkable, and 
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In conclusion I may refer to the accompanying illus- 


trations: 


Mr. Lutyens is a brilliant member of that younger 


school which endeavors to express itself truthfully and 


unpretentiously, setting aside the stock in trade of the 


LONDON, 
Architect. 








ENGLAND. 
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ordinary architect. The ex- 


amples illustrated clearly 


show this. The house at Son- 
ning derives its beauty from 
the excellent proportion ob- 
served and the “function” ex- 
The 


lighting of the inner court- 


pressed in each feature. 


yard, with its little statue, is 
particularly happy. 

Mr. Guy Dawber is well 
of 
country houses, and the de- 


known as an _ architect 
sign of the house at Stan- 
stead is a good example of 
his work. The plan of the 
the 
exterior, which is treated in 
that 


vere manner that lends such 


house is evident from 


restrained, almost se- 
dignity to the houses of the 
Georgian period. 

Shoreditch 
ry, Baths and 


Public Libra- 
Wash-houses 
are built of bricks and Bur- 
mantofts terra-cotta. Some 
of the 
work is by Professor Moira 


interior decorative 


and Mr. F. Lynn Jenkins. 
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Selected Miscellany. 


Color in 


Architecture. 


B. PENNELL. 


B' STON, like many other American cities, was once 
a city of red brick and brownstone, but now it is 


fast losing this character, owing to the larger use of light- 


colored building materials which the architecture of to-day 


has de 


*manded. 


Then, too, the great wealth and variety 





DETAIL BY 


SMALLHEISER, ARCHITECTS. 


New Jersey Terra-Cotta Company, Makers. 


of building materials in America has been an important 


factor in changing the use of color in cities, and is largely 


responsible for the present patchwork appearance of our 


streets. 


Add to this the individualism, the keynote of 


American life, which is felt even in our architecture, and 


we can readily see why uniformity of color is not possible 


and not to be expected in our buildings, even if that were 


an artistic necessity. 


There are those who maintain that 


monotone is the only ideal and dignified treatment of an 


exteri 


DETAIL 


or. 





BY E. J. 


ARCHITECT. 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta 
Company, Makers 


LENNOX, 


There are countless examples in architecture, 


both here and abroad, which could 
be cited tosubstantiatethistheory ; 
but dignity and grandeur are not 
the only possibilities in architec 
ture —there are picturesqueness 


and quaintness for example, 


which, in their 

proper places, z 7 > 
r . 

have a charm 4; 


of their own. 





Paris is an 
example of a city 
whose buildings 
are largely mono- 
to 


use 


tone, 
the 
of Caen 


owing 
uniform 
stone. 
The impression of 
that of a 
soft gray city, from 


Paris is 


one end to another. 
In the slums as well 
as on the Champs 
Elysées the 
neutral 


warm 
of 
won- 


color 
buildings is 
derfully harmonious 


with Nature, with 
its gray skies or 


blue, in summer or 


in winter, by night = sior 
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DETAILS EXECUTED 
TERRA-COTTA COMPANY. 


or by day, and makes 
a background for the 
innumerable trees, 


bright-colored awn- 


ings, shutters, _ bal- 
conies, and the color 
in its street life It 
is safe to say that 
this ensemble of neu 


tral color, enlivened 
by brilliant bits of 
color, is one of the 


lasting impressions of 
this gay city. 

The reasons for this 
The 


close by, 


color are evident. 
quarries ire ’ 
the stone when quar 


ried is very soft and 


easily worked, and the 


building laws are also 
rigid in 


Ss 


the use of 


prescribing 
material as 
well as the height of a 
building. There are 
where the 
characteristic color of 
uniformity, attractive 
don is not quite as in 
and architecture, or th 


in one material 


an artist to paint pictu 


ochrome 
Building material 

architect’s palette just 

artist. 


used by an 
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ind have 


from its 


quite a 


In mon 
up ill 
nts are 

yranite, 


limestone, brownstone, various colored 


bricks, terra-cottas in many shade 
bronze and wood, are 
z onlya few of the colors 
in an architect’s work 
box. The ditference 
between the artist and 
the architect is that 
the former applies 
color to surfaces and 
the other constructs 
color, that is, if the 


by the 
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materials. 


of exterior 


mosphere 


use of 


Whe 


could only be 
loggias, friezes 


The sky 


of 


color effect is obtained 


natural 
ther the 


color of the building is 
natural or applied will 
depend largely on its 
cost and the climate. In 


the South, pigments can 
easily form a large part 
decoration, 
while in the North they 


used in 
and sof 
and at- 
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and mechanical results. 








varies her colors by many differences in shades and tints. 
It is this that gives beauty to color in brick walls and tile 


roofs, and one of the chief differences between artistic 


This principle is perhaps best shown on color of exte- 


rior in laying brickwork and terra-cottas in diaper pat- 


order to obtain this result the 





BOLL & TAYLOR, 


ra-Cotta Company, 


careful consideration 


first, as the color is quite as important a factor in effect 


as form or proportion, line or mass. 







BUILDING, 


BOULEVARD, 


a part of a scheme, large simple masses of color 
must surround them, and color focused at one point as 


carefully as an artist would focus the light and color in 


If vivid colors are to 








CHICAGO, 


Architect 







Newhouse, 


Furnished by the Columbus Face Brick Company. 


Upper stories, light gold stretchers with dark green, salt-glazed headers. 
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scription which now exists in our country and also at the 
admirable manner in which the publishers have been able 
to present the subjects. A garden has always been a fa- 
vorite theme and it suggests combinations of light and 
shade, color and form, which are always entrancing; but 


in this collection of one hundred and twelve photographs 


every one is a picture, and a very interesting picture, by 











BELVIDERE COURT, BROOKLINE, MASS. A MODERATE 
RENTAL APARTMENT. 
Parker & Thomas, Architects. 


composing a picture to form a climax. Color should also 
have a constructive value just as distinct as certain archi- 
tectural forms express a purpose. 

A pier, a dome, a pendentive, a frieze, a lunette, all 
mean something in architecture, and the color they bear 
must express this purpose or their meaning is lost. Just 
how this meaning is obtained is best learned from prece- 





dent and history, from which also we find the best au- 
thority for the use of color in exterior decoration. FLATS. ST. GERMAIN STREET, BOSTON. MA 


Parker & Thomas, Ar 


BOOK REVIEW. 


AMERICAN GARDENS. Edited by Guy Lowell. Boston: itself, aside from its merit as a representatio1 gard 
Bates & Guild Company. 1902. Price, $7.50. ing. The views have been beautifully and most artistic 
An examination of this volume leaves one amazed at ally Chosen, and —— werent $0 a ee 

both the quantity of excellent work of this particular de- study the pictures as works of pure art. It was a thot 


ough artist who stood behind the camera for thes 
none other would be able to choose such a view as ]} 





DETAIL, MONKEY HOUSE, BRONX PARK, 


NEW YORK CITY. RESIDENCE AT GLENSIDE, PA. 
Heins & La Farge, Architects. H. A. Jeckel, Architect 
Atlantic Terra-Cotta Company, Makers Built of Kittanning Roman-size brick. O. W. Ketcham, Philadelphia Agent 
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PLATES 26 and 31. 
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PLATES 28 and 29. 
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SETTLEMENT HOUSE FOR FIFTH AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH, 10TH AVENUE 
AND 50TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
YORK & SAWYER, ARCHITECTS. 
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